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For “‘ The Friend.”’ 


A Ten Weeks Trip to England. 
(Continued from page 114.) 

Fifth mo. 7th. This morning we had to 
wait several hours at the mouth of the Mersey 
fora change in the tide. Here I might men- 
tion that our English officers were loud in 
their denunciations of the tides in the Dela- 
ware river, but now discreetly never say a 
word regarding this provoking delay in the 
Mersey. Finally we steamed up to opposite 
the big docks, which give 20 miles of wharf- 
age to all kinds of craft, and whose wilderness 
of smoke-stacks and masts could be seen from 
the middle of the river. A tender took us off 
to the custom-house, where a gentlemanly 
young man thrust his hand through our 
effects and then pasted a little stamp oncach 

arcel; after which formality we went to the 
otel. A little walk and a good supper closed 
the labors of the day. 

8th. Liverpool has not anything remark- 
able within it, outside of the docks; and ex- 
cepting an extra look of solidity, its general 
appearance resembles that of an American 
city—Boston, for instance; so this morning 
we started for the old city of Chester. I be- 
lieve most all our countrymen go to Chester 
the first thing after reaching England. We 
found it a quaint old place, with the ancient 
wall still in an excellent state of preservation. 
On the wall is the celebrated tower from 
which Charles I. beheld the defeat of bis army 
in 1652. A young woman who sold photo- 
graphs within it, told us such a ceaseless 
stream of gibberish regarding it all, that we 
were glad to escape from her. Guides are not 
always, but are apt to be, a nuisance. The 
old cathedral is very handsome and impos- 
ing. It is considered the proper thing to visit 
the old castle, but we did not enter it, as but 
little of the original remains, and the modern 
portion is only an armory for soldiers, who, 
arrayed in scarlet coats and blue trowsers, 
Were performing some evolutions in front of 
itas we passed. An interesting characteristic 
of Chester is its old-fashioned “rows,” which 
lsas it were a street built on the second story 
of the houses, thus making another highway 
bove the regular street. These second story 
treets, as they might be called, are much 





gallery on the side opposite from where the 


ever seen. But five other persons besides our- 
selves were in attendance, although an elderly 


sides.of the house used to be filled. Nothing|for them are very low. 
ised by pedestrians, and contain some fine|was said, except that a woman arrayed in 


hops, and during a shower afford perfect pro-'garments of numerous and some brilliant 


tection from the wet, as the third stories of colors, read to us a chapter in the Bible. She 
the houses extend overthem. Wesaw “God's spoke to us most kindly after meeting and 
Providenee House,” which is a quaint old|seemed very pleasant. 
building, notable as being the only house in| Here I should say a word about Leaming- 
the city that eseaped visitation from the ton. It is a charming town, with miles of 
awful plague of 1653. broad, smooth streets, and pretty, moderate- 
9th. This morning we paid a ponderous sized houses, embowered in a perfect wilder- 
and wickedly incorrect hotel bill, so fixed, | ness of flowers. Many of these homes have 
however, that there was no redress, and took beautiful little window-gardens at the broad 
the train for Leamington, the celebrated Eng-| windows ; while the gardens, with their bril- 
lish Spa. Part of our route lay through liant flower beds and elegantly kept shrub- 
Eastern Wales, where the country almost al-|bery, produce a striking effect. The town 
together seems devoted to grazing, and the somewhat reminded us of Germantown, only 
rich green hill-sides were very beautiful. In that the floral display is finer. With the Eng- 
the afternoon we took a good horse, a once lish, horticulture is certainly reduced to a 
stylish carriage, and an obsequious driver, | fine art. 
and drove out to Warwick. We were disap-| The middle portion of to-day was put in at 
pointed in not being able to get into Warwick |the quaint old city of Coventry. It boasts 
Castle, as visitors are not at present admitted |many relics of ancient times, among which is 
because of the recent dynamite outrages, so|the old town ball, wherein kings have been 
consoled ourselves with an outside view of;entertained long ayo, and in one room of 
this magnificent and extensive pile of build-| which Mary Queen of Scots was once kept a 
ings. It is the residence of the Earls whose|prisoner. The city charters granted by Eng- 
predecessors have been so prominent in Eng-|ligsh sovereigns, and signed by them at dif- 
lish history. In this interesting little town|ferent periods during the past four or five 
is the old Leicester hospital, part of which is|}hundred years, were very interesting. Most 
composed of an ancient hall byilt by the Nor-|of these old time rulers were but indifferent 
mans, and _ the roof of it looks as solid, and|writers, and Henry VIII. was especially a 
the woodwork in as excellent condition as ifjpoor one. The ink of a letter written by 
made but yesterday, although centuries old.| Anne Boleyn, shows far more distinctly than 
The old hospital has the usual amount of;many modern works of penmanship. A fine 
rusty relics on exhibition; also a chair once| piece of tapestry, about 30 by 15 feet in size, 
used by James I., so the guide told me; and| worked by high-born ladies in the 17th cen- 
it will not do to be too suspicious of the ve-|tury, was also shown us. 
racity of those glib-tongued individuals. Next} 12th. This morning, after a good break- 
we drove across to view the celebrated Kenil- fast, we took the train, and an uninteresting 
worth Castle, a romantic and splendid mass jride to London succeeded. After being booked 
of ruins, covering many acres of ground. |to a room in a big hotel, and finding that our 
Many of its brown stone, ivy-covered walls, apartments’ principal recommendation was 
are six feet thick, and retain some traces of|that it allowed us to get just about as far 
their former grandeur and beauty. The gentle |above the things of earth as one could possi- 
sheep now wander over the place where|bly get in London, the writer started out in 
proud men and women trod centuries ago;|search of better quarters. After an hour’s 
and I thought the music made by their lead-|labor he was truly favored to‘find a.quiet and 
er’s bell, was in great contrast to sounds of|cheerful room in the heart of the city, and we 
revelry that doubtless often reverberated |quickly left the high and big hotel for our 
amongst these old walls. new home, much to the astonishment of the 
Altogether that was a pleasant ridethrough|hotel clerk in the former. A visit to the 
a green country, and over such roads as we|bankers and the opening of anxiously ex- 
Americans only have in our city parks. Most|pected letters from bome, were the principal 
English roads are for miles as smooth as a|events of to-day. 





bard floor, on one side being a wide walk for| 14th. Since being in London we have been 
pedestrians, and on the other a good earthen|going around some of its principal streets a 
road for those on horseback. good deal in the omnibuses, which go most 

11th. Yesterday, being First-day, we went|everywhere, and afford an excellent and cheap 
over to the Friends’ meeting at Warwick.|metbod of getting some idea of its vastness 
The meeting-house is an antiquated structure,/and beauty. If one wants to get around 
built in 1671, with a curious looking little|quickly, and don’t care for scenery, and don’t 
mind a mixture of vile smells and engine 
smoke, he can take the under-ground railway. 
If he wants to travel comfortably and with 
speed, he can take a “hansom.” These dre 
always to be seen going about at a rapid pace, 
and can be secured anywhere, and the prices 
They hire for one 
shilling for the first two miles, &c.; or two 
shillings and six pence per hour, if hired by 


ministers sat; and the little narrow benches 
were the most stiff and uncomfortable I have 


Friend told us she remembered when both 
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time; but the driver always expects a six 
pence extra anyhow, for himself, which is per- 
fectly reasonable. 

The Bank of England building bas no win- 
dows, and looks like a big, square, granite 
fortress; it covers four acres of ground, and 
during the day is surrounded by a surging 
mass of humanity and vebicles. All around 
it are the offices of other great banking and 
monetary institutions, some of them being 
branch houses of banks in the most remote 
a of the globe. Right opposite the 

ank is the Mansion House, with six fine 
columns in front, and here the Lord Mayor of 
the city lives in elegant style. The Lord 
Mayor of London is elected for one year, and 
is frequently some very successful business 


THE FRIEND. 


ants and apprentices are kept at, from under 
the notice and care of those who ought to 
watch over them as good shepherds, ruling 
in love. I have had to lament how few there 
are that are concerned to bring such into re- 
ligious opportunities. It was the Gentiles 
that exercised lordship over one another, 
but His followers were to be as brethren. I 
have thought that some Friends’ children 
bave been hurt through too much indulgence 
and ease, and others suffer loss through dis- 
couragements: a word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. 

From your poor, though I hope true friend, 

HANNAH JACKSON. 
Newgarden, 8th mo. 25th, 1794. 


$<» @—__—_ 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 


man who, baving reached this honorable 
position, is also knighted by royalty, and for- 
ever after has the word “sir,” prefixed to bis 
name. Titles count for a great deal in this 
country ; and it seems surprising that a nation 
of mostly practical, common-sense sort of peo- 
ple, will tolerate and look up with reverence | 
to empty titles. Every nation must have 
some kind or other of a figure-head, and 
should expect to pay for having one; but|anticipated. 
pensioning off whole families just because} The afternoon of the 17th of the same 
they are the relations of such an individual,|month was one of those warm, quiet seasons, 
is a different thing. However the chief mag-|which tempt the lover of nature to wander 
istrate of London mostly earns his title, and|into the fields and woods, and to enjoy the 
does not inherit it. balmy air. A slight haziness tempered the 
(To be continued.) rays of the sun. As I passed down a lane| 
— *>— For “The Friend.” |Which leads from the village street, my eye 
The following letter was addressed to “The | 8S caught by the glistening of fine spider 
Second-day Morning’s Meeting” in Philadel-| threads on the fence, as the sunlight fell upon 
phia. The writer, Hannah Jackson, was a them. A closer inspection showed that from 


An Autumn Walk. 


The north easterly storm, whose threat- 
ened approach, furnished a motive for the 
visit on the 12th of Tenth month to the woods 
around Merchantville (as described in “ The 
| Friend” of last week) came in due season ; but 
it was followed by unusually mild weather, | 
and not by the killing frost which bad been| 





native of Long Island, but having married |®¥¢Ty Post long lines of web extended to the 


William Jackson, of Chester Co., Pa., her|®4Joining rails, and some of these lines 7 
home during the latter years of ber life was peared to flow out into space, and vibrate in 
in that place. She was an esteemed minister the gentle breeze, as if their farther end — 
in the Society of Friends. A memorial of her detached and loose. I soon found that the! 
and her husband is contained in the second PS of many of the poss were occupied by'| 
volume of the Book of Memorials of Friends 2" ¢x¢eedingly nimble little spider, scarcely 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. larger than a mosquito deprived of its wings. 
. : The quickness and suddenness of their move- 
Beloved Friends: Having spent some time ments was quite surprising. Presently, one 
amongst you, yet feel something to bear a that I was watching selected a favorable spot 
little weight on my mind towards the fore-,on the top of a post, where the wind blew) 
most rank of the people, ministers and elders, without obstruction, and drawing himself up 
pillars of the church, that they may be (as to his full height on his long slender legs, ele- 
saith the apostle) as stars in the firmament of vated the part of bis body on which the web- 
his power, shining forth as the elect of God; spinning apparatus is fixed. I thought I 
holy and beloved, putting on bowels of mer-,could see in the sun’s rays, the fine line of 
cies, kindness, humbleness of mind, meekness,| web flowing from it, and carried onward by 
long-suffering. These may be as saviors on/the breeze, gentle though it was. Suddenly, | 
Mount Sion, judging the mount of Esau;'the spider disappeared, carried along through | 
these may lead safely on by precept and ex-|the air on the web it had emitted. 
ample. But where there is a giving way to move rapidly about four feet in a nearly hori- 
pride, to the vain customs of the times, and zontal line, and several feet above the ground; 
costly apparel, it seemed to me like that of but it was so small that I soon lost sight of 
the old prophet turning the young one out of it, and could not tell how extensive its aerial 
the way. I had to believe when amongst voyage. 
you, that some of the beloved youth have} I remember years ago to have seen one of 
seen that they ought not to partake of, or|these little balloonists, some distance above 
wear some things that are amongst the fore-|my head, and moving towards some trees 
most rank; but seeing such things as the| which bordered the open field in which I was. 
witness of Truth in them is against, they have|Tbese fine webs are termed gossamer, and the 
been turned aside like the young prophet,|habit of spinning them, and of being wafted 
and slain by the way, concluding all is right |through the air, is said to be common to many 
those do and say that have at times to speak |species of spider, especially when they are 
in His name. Dear friends, what need there|}young. As I was watching the motions of 
is for all such to be humble and watchful,|my spider, a group of merry girls came down 
that they cause not the people to err. the lane, racing with one another in the in- 
One thing more seems as if it would be re-|nocent playfulness of childhood, and eager to 
lieving to my mind to mention ; that is, as I/gather the nuts of the hickory and chestnut 


I saw it! 


spider to take its aerial voyage, careless of 
where the wind should take it, and sure to 
find a home in any spot on which it should 
alight. 

In speaking of the web, J. G. Wood says, 
it is produced primarily from a fluid contained 
within the body of the spider, and secreted 
within certain glands. Like the thread of 
the silk-worm, this substance becomes bard 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and is drawn 
out through tubes of exceeding minuteness, 
In the silk-worm, these spinnerets, as they 
are called, are two in number, but in the 
spider they are almost innumerable, so that 
the apparently single thread of the tiniest 
spider, minute as it may seem, and really is 
in fact, is composed of many hundred finer 
threads all collected into one strand, like the 
fibres of hemp in a rope. The strength ob. 
tained by this form of structure is very great, 
and the line is not only strong, but elastic, 

I saw several of these spiders during my 
walk; andthe abundance of their webs showed 
tbat they must be very numerons. In a ne. 
glected piece of ground, by which I passed, 
the weeds and briars were tied together with 
multitudes of these delicate lines, and in pass. 
ing through the swamps and wood paths, I 
was constantly breaking the intercepting 
webs. 

In the path along which I was walking the 
crickets were swarming in such numbers that, 
like Cowper's “man of sensibility,” I felt like 
stepping on one side, lest I might “ needlessly 
set foot” upon some of them. Some of the 
crickets seem to be night insects, and in the 
fall of the year we often hear during the even- 
ing and night, the loud and monotonous 
chirping which the male crickets make by 
rubbing together their wing-covers, which 
are furnished with projecting veins that grate 
against each other. Harris, in bis work on 
insects, thinks the English name Cricket, and 
the French cri-cri, are evidently derived from 
the creaking sounds thus produced. White, 
of Selborne, says that in England “ the sbril- 
ling of the field-cricket, though sharp and 
stridulous, yet marvellously delights some 
hearers, filling their minds with a train of 
summer ideas of every thing that is rural, verd- 
urous, and joyous ;” but with us in America, 
the creaking does not begin till summer is 
gone ; and it is associated with the fall of the 
leaves and the approach of winter. 

Crickets feed on the grass and other vege 
tation, and occasionally on other insects. The 
eggs are laid in the autumn in the ground, if 
holes made by the long, pointed ovipositor 
with which the female is furnished. It is pre 
bable I might have witnessed the operation, 
if I had seated myself on the ground, and 
quietly inspected the proceedings of the nv- 
merous insects about me; but as I had just 
commenced my walk, and the spot I desired 
|to visit was yet in the distance, I left them 
and went forward. 

Along one edge of the field which I crossed 
iran a sinall stream of water almost concealed 
from view by a luxuriant growth of plants 
Among these, my attention was arrested by 
ithe smooth green leaves of a water-plant, the 
‘common Arrow-head (Sagittaria sagittifolia) 
'The texture of the leaves resembles that 
ithe cultivated Calla or Egyptian lily, the ye 
low pond-lily, and other water plants. This 
species is remarkable for the great variety 





have passed along through many families, to|trees which grew near by. A similar exuber- 
see and feel the distance that hireling serv-|ance of youthful spirits may have led the 


forms which the leavesassume. As the name 
implies, they are generally arrow-shaped, thal 
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THE FRIEND. 


. 5 For “ The Friend.” Jas a morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
The Quickening Spirit. goeth away.” Some are saying, “lo, here is 
place where the leaf is attached to its foot-| The word quicken, as used in Scripture, |Christ;” others, “lo, He is there.” Some are 
alk. Some of the leaves which I saw were/means to give spiritual life to those who are|roaming about, or floating as on the waves of 
perhaps six inches wide, with the projections spiritually dead. “The first man, Adam, the sea; while too few are content to retire 
st their base of corresponding size. Near|was made a living soul; the last Adam was|inwardly, and “ seek true treasure where 
them grew other plants of the same kind,|made a quickening spirit.” The first Adam alone tis found, and waste their time no more 
whose leaves were comparatively narrow in|became a living soul by the breath of lifejin idle dreams ;” and let the noisy elements 
proportion to their length. There may be|which his Maker breathed into him; which |of the world, and the disturbing commotions 
traced a regular gradation, from the wide-|was different, if I understand it, from the|that the Lord is not in, pass by, so they can 
leaved form down to the remarkable variety |mere breath of animal life; for it made him|bear the still, small voice, saying, “ This is 
I met with in the bogs near Brown's Mills, in|a living soul. So he had a Divine life as the way, walk ye in it, when ye turn to the 
which the arrow-like projections had disap-|well as a human or animal life; but the/right hand or when ye turn to the left.” 
peared, and the broad surface had contracted | heavenly life it appears was soon lost by trans-|This still, small voice, is nothing short of 
into a narrow blade not one-fourth of an inch} gressing the Divine law. Hence Christ, the|Christ within, the hope of glory. It is the 
in widtb. second Adam, the Lord from Heaven, was|quickening spirit silently operating on the 
On reaching my favorite swamp, late as the}made a quickening spirit; to quicken and|dark and unclean heart, in order to bring 
season was, I found several plants still in|/give life to that which was lost in the fall.|that gospel life and immortality to light 
bloom. The blue gentians were abundant.| And “as the Father raiseth up the dead and|which Adam had before he fell. It is like 
Observing something a little unusual in the|quickeneth them, even so the Son quickeneth |the sun of righteousness arising with healing 
appearance of one of their flowers, I stooped| whom He will.” And it is his will to quicken | virtue to give light and warmth, so that the 
to examine it, and found the dark body of aljand give spiritual life to as many as come heart may become again as the garden of the 
humble-bee just disappearing within the blue|}unto God by Him. And now, as many as|Lord, and we have right to the Tree of life 
chamber of the flower, whose petals closed|receive Him in the way of his coming, both|and to the paradise of God. 
over the insect, concealing it temporarily from|outwardly and inwardly, to them He gives} The same quickening spirit that brought 
view. Otbers of these industrious foragers} power to become his living sons again,—even |again from the dead our Lord Jesus Christ is 
were engaged in gathering food, either for|to them who so believe in his name or power|able to do all this, and to make all things 
present use, or for their winter supplies. as to receive the new birth, which is not of|new and all things of God, by destroying the 
More showy than the flowers, were the|blood like the first birth was, “nor of the| works of the devil, and cleansing the heart 
gorgeously-colored leaves of various trees and| will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but|from all the sinful nature which pertains to 
sbrubs,—such as the maple, sweet gum, su-|of God.” the first man Adam. A great and glorious 
mac, &c.; which exhibited in the sun-light a] We are all, since the transgression of the attainment. But I do not presume to say 
rich variety of scarlet, crimson, and purple|first man, Adam, dead as to spiritual life,|that we must arrive in full to this blessed 
hues. On leaving the open grounds and en-!and shall remain so until by the effectual |condition before knowing the forgiveness of 
tering the woods, I was struck with the working of the second Adam upon our hearts |our past sins. I am willing to leave that as 
change in color. Here the red bad almost dis-| we are quickened and made new creatures—|one of the secret things that belong to God, 
appeared, and the falling leaves were nearly|created anew in Christ Jesus unto goodjand have faith to believe that if we follow 
all of shades of yellow. J. W. |works. For as in Adam all died, so in Christ |the enlivening light of the quickening Spirit, 
ancien cil (not out of him) all that receive Him are|we shall be made meet to become partakers 
“Tenth month 17th, 1822.—The present/made alive. But death cannot produce life.jof the inheritance of the saints in light, and 
system in this country seems to be, to give|Neither can a dead ministry give spiritual experience, even while here below, the joys of 
the youth amongst us all the learning their)life to a declining meeting. It may, indeed,|God’s salvation. But the way to Heaven lies 
brain can possibly be exercised in, and all the! revive an emotional or human life that satis-|through the gates of death. And we must 
polish that would render them fit companions) fies the carnal man, but it cannot revive the|¢xperience a death to sin before we are quick- 
for the great people of the world ; but I think} Divine life. For a stream cannot rise higher|ened and made alive toGod. But the arm of 
that, even with respect to these things, we|than its fountain; and like can only beget|the Lord is mighty, and over all the powers 
should let our moderation appear unto alljite like. A revival made by the spirit of|of the enemy. And the same power that 
men; nor do I see that there is much pro-|man is of short duration, having no sure | blessed the house of Obed-edom while the ark 
spect in the general, of the attention of young|foundation to stand upon; while a revival |rested, is still able to perpetuate his blessing 
persons being so turned to the Divine principle| made by the quickening spirit will stand, be-}on us while we keep the ark of the Lord with 
in themselves, as to make it very likely for us cause it is founded on Christ, the Rock. Sojus. Yet, we must remember the footsteps of 
as a Society,to have those valiants and orna-|Satan gives full encouragement and aid tojour holy Redeemer while here on earth— 
ments produced, which I believe to be con-|the splendors of the human life and activity that He was a man of sorrow and acquainted 
sistent with the will of Him who first gath-|in religious movements; but strikes hard|with grief,—and also how it has been with bis 
ered us to be a people.”— Sarah (Lynes)|against the more silent effects of that quick-|self-denying followers in all ages; and that it 
Grubb. ‘ening spirit which revives the immortal life|is through much tribulation that we are to 
“Fifth month 24th, 1833.—Shall I be pre-' that was lost in the fall. enter the kingdom of heaven. But the Lord 
sumptuous if I record, with feelings of great} The first man Adam was of the earth, and |says: “ Because thou hast kept the word of 
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js, have points projecting downward and out- 
ward, like the barbs of an arrow, from tbe 











seriousness, that my prevailing exercise in| was earthy; and all bis posterity are earthy.|my patience, I also will keep thee from the 


this my latter day, is secret, wrestling prayer,' But Christ is a quickening spirit—the Rock 
oft on the bended knees, in my quiet, secluded of ages, which is from everlasting to ever- 
chamber. My spirit craves for more evident lasting; and the only sure foundation that 
marks of godly simplicity among the Quakers,| we can build our hopes for salvation upon. 
so-called. Iam one of those who mark the] All else may be compared to sinking sand, 
boasted ‘march of intellect’ with a jealous|on which buildings will not stand in the 


hour of temptation, which shall come upon 
all the world to try them that dwell on the 
earth.” From this text it would appear that 
there is a time of temptation or trial wisely 
permitted to come upon all that “dwell on 
the earth,” that it might be proved whether 


. et ‘ ' 7 are . " 
fear. The refinements of our day seem, in| floods which the dragon is permitted to cast|we are on the sure foundation or not. 


my view, to draw the mind from under the out of his mouth to try them that dwell on 
cross of Christ. According to my observa- the earth. Neither will the buildings on 


It is written, “ Behold, I lay in Zion for a 
foundation a stone, a tried stone, a precious 


tion, we are not the plain, unfashionable peo-| what might be compared to wood, hay or|corner stone, a sure foundation.” So we have 


ple that, if faithful, we should be; we are too stubble, stand the fiery darts of the enemy, 


a foundation laid for us to build upon. But 


generally intermingled with the manners and|for “the fire shall try every man’s work of|of what use is a foundation if we build not on 


maxims of the times.’—Mary Capper. 
“Seventh month 9th, 1833.—I think I am| 
not quite ignorantly prejudiced against in-| while sojourning here below, is a sure foun- 


what sort it is.” 





it? And if He, the chief corner-stone, bad 


So what we poor, sinful mortals need,|to be tried, and made perfect through suffer- 


ing, how need we expect to escape? For 


tellectual progress ; but I am jealous lest any | dation to build our religious bopes upon.|the servant is not above his master. And 
should depart from under the yoke and cross, We see bow many are tossed to and fro and|again, for our encouragement, it is said, “To 


of Christ; for what would then be the final, not abidingly comforted. 
event !”—Jbid. 


“Not established|him that overcometh will I grant to sit with 
on the Rock of ages.” But, with a “goodness|me on my throne, even as I overcame, and 
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am set down with my Father on bis throne.” | 
Great is the goodness of God to penitent and! 
returning sinners ; to such as overcome, and| 
get the victory over the beastly or sinful na-'! 
ture in all its various forms. (See Rev. xv.| 
2, &c.) So thou trembling, penitent, fellow- 
traveller towards an eternal world, be not} 
afraid of looking inward. There is a merci- 
ful God there. And of bis abundant mercy, 
many an aged pilgrim like myself can bear| 
witness. So let us hold out a little longer, | 
with a consoling hope that in due season we, 
shall more fully reap if we faint not. 
D. H. 
Dublin, Ind., Eleventh mo. 5th, 1885. 


War as it Appears to an Eye-Witness, 
BY ROWLAND B. HOWARD. 

I was at Gettysburg July 1-4, 1863, with 
my brother, General O. O. Howard, but not, 
asa soldier. It was my first and only battle-| 
field. I received there, not my first impres-| 
sions, but by far my deepest conviction, as 
to the real and essential character of war. 
The “pomp and circumstance” were not 
wanting as we broke camp at Leesburg, Va., 
and marched to the sound of music and under 
waving banners towards Pennsylvania. The 
report of the first gun following a distant 
flash and the slow rising of a puff of smoke 
over the woods excited a tbrill of patriotic 
emotion. Our reinforcements, hurrying be- 
yond the town to repel attacks already be- 
gun, and otbers hastening to gain and hold 
important positions on Cemetery Ridge, 
roused my honest sympathy. But when the) 
first broken line of limping, bleeding “ wound- 
ed,” halted along the Baltimore turnpike, and 
I attempted, almost alone, the work of relief, 
I felt as never before war's cruel sacrifice of 
blood and limb and life. On the second even- 
ing of the battle the moon rose as peaceful- 
faced as ever, and the silent stars looked 
down unchanged on the upturned, ghastly 
faces of our dead; the otherwise noiseless 
night resounded with cries of mortal agony 
from the dying around me. I said to my- 
self, “O God, the moon and the stars thou| 
hast made, but not this miserable murder 
and mangling of men.” I[t is not like nature; 
it is anti-natural; it is of the pit. On the 
third afternoon I went up, weary with hos- 
pital work, for a few moments’ rest, to the 
cupola of a farm-house. Our thin line of 
blue-coated heroes seemed to waver along the 
summit ofthe ridge. I involuntarily prayed 
for their safety, their success and for victory. 
Just then, above the rattling of musketry 
and the roar of artillery, there came a clap 
of thunder from a rapidly-rising cloud. For 
a moment no other sound was heard. It was 
as if God were saying, “I am mightier than 
ye all! Hear my voice. Cease your mad 
and tumultuous strife!” Here the question 
came to me as never before, “Is all this strife 
the work of God or of Satan? Is there no 
other way of settling human differences, es- 
tablishing and confirming human rights? 
Do union, liberty and law lie along no other 
road?” Then, as the roar of battle was re- 
newed and volley succeeded volley, it seemed 
to me that each bullet was hungry for a life. 
Some lives, dear to me personally, rose in 
their noble manliness before me. I spoke 
imagined farewells to the dying. I seemed 
to look upon dead faces only too familiar. I 
heard in each discharge the possible knell of! 








THE FRIEND. 
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friend or brother. Ob, wicked extravagance 
and waste of most precious things! That 
young man has, with vast expense of time 
and toil, trained his bullet-pierced brain for 
great intellectual attainments. The other 
bas had such gracious spiritual experiences 
as to be divinely marked as an exemplar and 
teacher of religion. Learning, skill, wisdom, 
piety and moral power were won by him by 
years of self-denial and consecration. Ability 
was thus acquired for which the world has a 
thousand aching voids. Alas! his body af- 
fords less an obstacle to the passage of a bul- 
let than that of a horse, or even a senseless 
stone. Surely here is a wicked waste. And 
what shall we say of such as come away un- 
slain, unwounded ? 

As they renew their work, does it not seem 
too like that of wild beasts or bull-dogs and 
blood-hounds? Separate the military hero 
bimself from bis bloody deeds; forget for a 
moment the cause of the war in which he 
fights,—what are the personal motives, im- 
pulses and passions roused into life and en- 
ergy by fighting? A Christian [?] soldier 
once said to me confidentially, “ I cannot bear 
to go into the presence of God so angry as I 
always become in battle.” Alas! war is 
more than General Sherman's epithet im- 
plies—* barbarism.” It lacks not only refine- 
ment, it lacks righteousness, justice, mercy ; 
it is a moral monster. However justifiable 
we may think its alleged cause, its facts are 
hideously wicked. In adivinely-created and 
ordered universe there is, there must be, a 
better way. Jt is our duty to find it. 

a 
Selected. 
BLOWN BY THE BREATH OF GOD. 
BY VIRGINIA B. HARRISON. 
Call you this chance? A tiny seed 
Is blown by wandering winds that speed 
O’er land and sea. On ocean’s breast 
’Tis swept and whirled ; then flung to rest 
Upon a lonely isle, ’mid reed 
And sedge, and many astraggling weed. 
Lo! soon ihe isle a flowery mead 
Becomes, with brilliant blossoms drest. 
Call you this chance? 


Oft-times a word or kindly deed 
Bestowed upon some soul in need— 
Some soul where Love is never guest— 
Transforms the heart by hate opprest, 
’Till flowers the noisome weeds succeed. 
Call you this chance? 
The Independent. 


Selected. 


OUR RURAL HOME. 


In this dear home our little ones 
With life’s first hour were blest ; 
’Tis here we watch and care for them, 
Like birdlings in a nest ; 

Here mother Earth has ne’er denied 
To us a bounteous store, 

A full supply for needful wants ; 
Nor should we covet more. 


The spring bird’s notes are sweetest here, 
The summer flowers more fair, 
And autumn with her golden crown 
Of harvests rich and rare; 
And when rude winter’s icy blasts 
Rage fiercely far and wide, 
O, what a blessing to enjoy 
A home and home’s fireside! 


Let others boast of mansions bright, 
Of power, or wealth, or fame, 

Or seek ambition’s giddy height 
To win an honored name; 

Let all who choose take foreign tours, 
And all who wish to roam; 

Sut leave to me the sacred walls 
Of our dear rural home. 





= 
Selected, 
THE UNFRUITFUL TREE. 
- There stood in a beautiful garden ol 
A tall and stately tree ; 11 
Crowned with its shining leafage, 0 
It was wondrous fair to see fin 
But the tree was always fruitless ; th 
Never a blossom grew 
On its long and beautiful branches us 
The whole bright season through. {rl 
. bi 
The lord of the garden saw it, ' 
And he said, when the leaves were sere: wa 
“Cut down this tree so worthless, th 
And plant another here. Ms 
My garden is not for beauty po 
Alone, but for fruit as well, ov 
And no barren tree must cumber : 
The place in which I dwell.” 
( 
The gardener heard in sorrow, 8a 
For he loved the barren tree - 
As we love some things about us “J 
That are only fair to see. 
“ Leave it one season longer— 
Only one more, I pray,” tin 
He pleaded: but the master : 
Was firm, and answered, “ Nay,” 
° r 
Then the gardener dug about it, r 
And cut the roots apart, ; tir 
And the fear of the fate before it : 
Struck home to the poor tree’s heart. Tr 
Faithful and true to his master, str 
Yet loving the tree so well, wi 
The gardener toiled in sorrow wi 
Till the stormy evening fell. op 
“To-morrow,” he said, “I will finish fol 
The task that I have begun,” ign 
But the morrow was wild with tempest, en 
And the work remained undone, f 
And through all the long, bleak winter 0 
There stood the desolate tree, _ in 
With the cold, white snow about it, an 
A sorrowful thing to see. pr 
At last, the sweet spring weather Cot 
Made glad the hearts of men, tat 
And the trees in the lord’s fair garden mi 
Put forth their leaves again. an 
“T] will finish my task to-morrow,” al 
The busy gardener said, P 
And thought, with a thrill of sorrow, col 
That the beautiful tree was dead. mi 
: : to 
The lord came into his garden the 
At an early hour, next day, 
And then to the task unfinished 
The gardener led the way. dre 
And lo, all white with blossoms, for 
Fairer than ever to see, 
In its promise of coming fruitage bI 
There stood the beautiful tree! e 
mo 
“Tt is well,” said the lord of the garden. Wi 
And he and the gardener knew ari 
That out of its loss and trial a 
Its promise of fruitfulness grew. f 
Tt is so with some lives that cumber IV; 
For a time the Lord’s domain; he 
Out of trial and mighty sorrow ani 
There cometh a countless gain, ing 
And fruit for the Masfer’s pleasure for 
Is born of loss and pain. bi; 
—Eben E. Rexford. 
Wi 
i ‘ ats Wil 
In the Canton of Berne, in the Swiss Ober- the 
land, a mountain stream rushes in a torrent 
toward the valley, as if it would carry destruc- | 
tion to the villages below. But, leaping from | gn¢ 
the sheer precipice of nearly nine hundred } he, 
feet, it is caught in the clutch of the winds, | ¢h; 
and sifted down in fine, soft spray, whose be- } do 
nignant showering covers the fields with per- | ar¢ 
petual green. So sorrow comes, a dashing | pa; 
torrent, threatening to destroy us; but by the | pa; 
breath of God’s Spirit it is changed as it falls | on 
and pours its soft, gentle showers upon our | jn < 
hearts, bedewing our withering graces, and | gb| 
leaving rich blessings upon our whole life. ent 
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For “ The Friend.” | when he thinks of a window; and thus also, 
The following are extracts from letters|by a natural figure, he speaks of windows in 
entained in Thomas Scattergood’s journal.| heaven. 
Jthought the advice therein contained was 
od, and full of instruction. Surely it is 
jime well spent, to travel as it were with 
those dear departed worthies who have left 
ys a record of their exercises ; and to see the 
rials, afflictions and baptisms, they passed 
through for the good of souls, leaving all that 
was near and dear to them in this life, for 
their Heavenly Father’s sake. O that the 
Master of the sanctuary, who still has the 
power to raise up children unto Abrabam, 
even from the very stones of the street, may 
yet lay his bands on the little ones, and lead 
them in paths that they have not known,| pressure of conviction, never dreams that his 
saying, ‘‘ This is the way, walk thou in it ;”|* Lord bave mercy upon me” will be unheed- 
and may such as these be willing to say,/ed, unless it be set to music and carolled. 
“Here am I, Lord, do with me as thou wilt.”|| Much might be said on church music, es- 
In a letter to one who had been but a short Pecially in employing instruments of music 
time in the station of a minister, T. S. says; | t° assist devotion, as though sincerity of heart 
“Remember then, dear child, the way to _ ee aera utes a could be increased 
prod ie to give thyself wholly - the work, | 29 the efforts of art and human Ingenuity. 
so will thy profiting appear to all. Love re- . ‘ 
tirement saa reading to the Holy Scriptures. A Day with Vesuvius. 
Treasure up such parts of them as forcibly| It seemed but a little drive from the city, 
strike thy mind; and then at seasons thou but we soon learned our mistake, and before 
wilt witness the key of David banded to thee, the day was over felt that the sum of twenty- 
which will unlock thy little treasury, and eight francs, which we were each assessed, 
open the mysteries with more enlargement, was not an extortion. numl 
for the help and benefit of others, who are carriages started during the morning for the 
ignorant and unlearned. Here is the use and Journey, yet our own party consisted of but 
end of gospel ministry, which is not received three. Rattling merrily along the quay, 
of man but of God ; and that which is received passing the castle and the wharves, and 
in secret, quict retirement, revives in meeting through the lower streets of the city, amid 
and families, and commandment is given to such scenes of beggarly, cholera-inviting life 
proclaim it abroad. Therefore I charge and as only Naples can furnish, we reached Re- 
counsel thee to give thyself to reading, medi- sina, the site of ancient Herculaneum, turned 
tation and prayer; and may thy God and to the left, and began the ascent. 
mine, give thee wisdom in all things, to go in! 
and out before the’people. Let no one de- and, winding amid the groves and vineyards 
spise thy youth, neither do thou let in dis- of the-bill-sides, gradually ascends to the 
couragement from this quarter, but in hu- heights above. A third horse was added to 
mility and reverence seek for a qualification our carriage as we toiled ahead. Vegetation 
tosay, ‘Here am I, Lord, first prepare, and was luxuriant for a time, until at length we 
then send me.’ ” ‘struck a vast lava-bed, which had_ been 
The following extract is from a letter ad- formed in 1872. This we crossed and re- 


—————a————— 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
Notes from a Manuscript of George Dillwyn. 


Psalm-singing as it is commonly conducted. — 
It must appear to a pious stranger incon- 
gruous with the nature of pure worship for 
one man in an assembly to furnish the rest 
with words to address to the Creator, and 


they expected the offering to be regarded 
more on account of its melody than its mean- 
ing. 

A sinner imploring forgiveness under the 


then all repeating them over in concert, as if 


A goodly number of| 


A good road now leads away from the sea, | 
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down from the mountain, stamped, and was 
here exposed for sale. It was but a small 
temptation to us. We were going to the 
source of the supply. This railway is a great 
boon. The mountain looks impassable witb- 
out it, though we saw on our descent, far to 
our left, a guide helping a man up by a rope 
with difficult steps. The road is 2700 feet 
long, and the upper end out of sight over the 
brow of the mountain, 1300 feet above us, the 
grade being from 43 to 63 feet per 100. Great 
credit is due to the genius and enterprise of 
the builders. Reaching the upper end, fifteen 
minutes more of toilsome climbing through 
the deep slag and ashes, aided by guides in 
waiting for the purpose, our ears deafened 
from time to time by the awful thunders 
above us, and which seemed to shake the 
ground beneath our feet, and we reached the 
height above and gazed around. What a 
scene of terror and grandeur we beheld! 
The mountain was in torment, and every few 
moments, with an awful roar, a vast shower 
of burning stones and ashes would burst 
forth, which the wind carried far across the 
heights. The smoke drifted across toward 
our locality, and the fumes of the sulphur 
were very troublesome. We could see the 
tall cone beyond, which marked the old cra- 
ter, while nearer rose the smoke of the new 
eruption, both seeming in lively competition 
to produce the greater ferment. The guide 
burried us along over fissures whence the 
smoke issued and dense sulpbur fumes came 
forth, while the air was filled with ashes and 
lava. I was nearly overcome by the poisoned 
air, while the terrible detonations of the 
mountain added to the awfulness of the scene. 
Directly we passed over a huge -lava-bed, 200 
feet wide by six or eight thick, that was black 
and fresh, which had run out only a few 
hours before. It was very hot to our shoes, 
/and we hurried on. Finally we reached the 
further brow of the mountain, whence Pom- 
/peii and vicinity could be seen below. The 
;wind carried the sulphur smoke the other 
| way, and we stopped to breatie. 


| On we went exploring. Amid these awful 





dressed to one who had appeared in meeting 
for the first time :— 

“It is the faithful who are to abound with 
blessings. Remember, dear child, in all thy 
movements in so weighty a work, how it was 
with thee that day; 


aright. Wait in the assemblies of the Lord’s 


people, for the same renewed touches of that |feet above the sea, where the view was mag-| 


live coal ; and after thou bast, through holy 
help, turned the fleece and tried it both wet 
and dry, and feels the evidence of the requir- 
ing, then hesitate no longer; even if thy going 
forth in the work may be in fear and trem- 
bling. Words thus spoken will reach the 
witness in others; and by faithfulness thy gift 
will be enlarged, and when it is so, render all 
the praise to the great and bountiful Giver.” 


The Windows of Heaven.—In the East, 
speaking generally, all windows are over- 
head. An Oriental house presents little more 
than a dead wall to the street; and the win- 
dows, which are of lattice-work, not of glass, 
are high enough in the wall to prevent a 
passer-by, and, if possible, even a mounted 
passer-by, from looking inatthem. Windows 
on the level of the street, such as are common 
in Occidental countries, would be viewed with 
abhorrence by an Oriental. Thus, an Ori- 
ental, even more naturally than we, looks up 


crossed several times, here and there passing| heights we carefully picked our way. while 


> a cottage, with its attendant vineyards, beneath us the crust seemed thin, so thin my 


. . . a > | . 7 “2 
'where wine was invariably offered for sale,j heavy weight caused alarm to my wife, who, 
pleasant grassy slopes and flower-bedecked aided by the guide, had gone bravely on. 


what carefulness to move| 


ill-sides. 

In about two hours from Resina we reached 
‘the Meteorological Observatory, over 2200 
\nificent. This observatory was built on the 
‘shoulder of the hill which divided the lave 
|stream descending from the crater into two 
|branches, and where, during the awful erup- 
'tion of 1872, the director, Palmieri, remained 
at his post. Soon we passed an office of the 
railroad company, where our tickets were ex. 


. . ’ ’ | 
amined, and from here on to the foot of the 


cone, one and a half mile further, the road 
was built by the company, and gave evidence 
of considerable skill. 

As beight after height was scaled the inte- 
rest increased, until finally, at 2600 feet above 
the sea, we reached the foot of the Wire 
Railroad and left our carriage. Here was 


also a restaurant, where, amid the desolation | 


of the lava-beds, refreshments could be ob- 
tained for a heavy tariff. We learned now 
more clearly what we had supposed from the 
appearances of the night before, that there 
was a fresh eruption and a new crater was 
being formed. Fresh lava bad been brought 


| All at once, warned by a blast of bot air in 
our faces, we came to a sudden pause. Just 
before us, a few feet only, poured from out 
the fiery depths a stream of molten lava, 
wide and deep, and slowly flowing along the 
mountain side, carrying all before it in its 
dread march. We stood awe-stricken for a 
time, until admonished by the guide to re- 
treat. Receding a few rods, we stopped to 
gaze upon the fascinating scene, and slowly 
the very crust upon which we had stood, 
crumbled into the fiery flood beneath and 
mingled with the current. It was a grand 
and awful sight, while up to our left the 
smoke and flame came forth, and the wind 
varried the ashes and scoria like snow over 
all the heights. Clambering back along 
the sulphurous crags, we reached a spot 
where we could more.easily see the new cra- 
ter, vieing with the old in its movements. 
Here and there other parties with guides 
were taking inthe scene. Gathering some 
of the fresb and sulphurous lava, bardly cold 
from the new eruption, we carried it down 
to add to our treasures.— The Christian Ad- 
vocate. 
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For ‘‘ The Friend.” 

As a friend was passing a group of men 
standing in front of a place where an election 
was being held, he overheard the remark— 
“ Allis fair in time of war.” He passed on 
his way, but the train of thought suggested 
by these words, and a little feeling of duty, 
induced bim to return and enter into conver- 


sation with the man; and to express his belief 


that no circumstances could render right, that 
which was in itself unjust or wrong. This 
view seemed to be generally accepted by the 
company ; and it was conceded that the Great 
Judge of all things would hold those guilty 
who violated his commandments, and tbat 
the evil customs or surroundings of men 
would not be an excuse for such wrong doing. 

The peaceful feeling which remained on 
the mind of the friend after the conversation 
was ended, encourages him thus to allude to 
this simple incident, with the desire that we 
may all be careful not to neglect the call to 
services, however slight in themselves, which 
are required by Him who has the right to 
control every thought, word and deed of our 


THE FRIEND. 


“King David speaks of taking to himself 
the ‘wings of the morning.’ This is bighly 
poetical and beautiful. The wings of the 
morning are the beams of the rising sun. 
Rays of the light are wings. It is thus said 
that the sun of righteousness shall arise 
‘with healing in its wings’—a rising sun that 
shall scatter lite, health and joy throughout 
the Universe. 

“T never thought that Adam had much 
the advantage of us, from having seen the 
world while it was new. We see as fine ris- 
ings of the sun as ever Adam saw, and its 
risings are as mnch a miracle now as they 
were in his day, and I think a good deal 
more, because it is now a part of the miracle 
that for thousands and thousands of years he 
|has come to his appointed time without the 
variation of a millionth part of a second. | 
|Adam could not tell bow this might be. 1) 
‘know the morning—I am acquainted with it, | 
land I love it. I love it fresh and sweet as it 
lis—a daily new creation, breaking forth and| 
‘calling all that have life and breath and being 
to new adoration, new enjoyments, and new, 


tion, and they gave the contract to the Bog 
ton firm, and, as now appears, with the hap 
piest results. This firm is now working on 
the thirty-six-inch telescope for the Lick Ob. 
servatory, which, when completed, will be 
much the largest in the world. 

Trees and Lightning.—Percy Smith writes 
to the London Times that “the most pro. 
bable cause of the liability of certain trees to 
be struck by lightning is, that they are bad 
conductors of electricity. The suggestion 
that oak trees are struck because they con. 
tain iron is both erroneous and absurd. If 
oak did contain iron, it would in all proba. 
bility increase its conducting power and act 
as a preservative. If oak contained an esti- 
mable quantity of that metal the wood would 
turn black on exposure to air, on account of 
the tannin which is present. This blackening 
may be seen surrounding the iron rails in 
any oak fence. The contour of the ground, 
nature of the soil and the presence or absence 
of water, have more influence in deciding the 
locality of an clectric discharge than the 
height of a tree. Add to this the difference in 


lives. It may please the all-powerful Ruler 
of the world to bless very simple duty per- 
formed in his fear, and make it instrumental | 
in promoting in some measure his cause in| 


gratitude, DaniEL WesstER.” |conductibility between various woods, and 
|we have an open explanation of the apparent 
| peculiarity of tall trees escaping unharmed 
_ {while shorter trees are destroyed.”—Ameri. 
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Daniel Webster in the Morning. 

The following letter, written by Daniel 
Webster to a friend, has not lost its interest 
by the lapse of years or by the death of the 
writer :— 

“ Five o'clock A. M., Richmond, Va. 
April 29, 1847. 

“ Whether it be a favor or an annoyance, 
you owe this letter to my early habits of rising. 
From the hour marked at the top of the page 
you will naturally conclude that my com- 
panions are not now engaging my attention, 
as we have not calculated upon being early 
travellers to-day. 

“This city has a‘ pleasant seat.’ It is high; 
the James river runs below it, and when I 
went out about an hour ago, nothing was 
heard but the roar of the falls. The air is 
tranquil and its temperature mild; it is 
morning, and a morning, sweet, and fresh and 
delightful. Everybody knows the morning 
in its metapbysical sense, applied to so many 
objects and on many occasions. The health, 
strength and beauty of early years lead us 
to call that period the ‘ morning of life.’ 

“But the morning itself, few people, in- 
habitants of cities, know anything about. 
Among all our good people, not one in a thou- 
sand sees the sun rise once a year. They 
know nothing of the morning. Their idea 
of it is that it is that part of the day which 
comes along after a cup of coffee and a beef- 
steak, or a piece of toast. With them, morn- 
ing is not a new issuing of light, a new burst- 
ing forth of the sun, a new waking up of all 
that has life from a sort of temporary death, 
to behold again the works of God, the heav- 
ens and the earth; it is only a part of the 
domestic day, belonging to reading the news- 
papers, answering notes, sending the children 
to school, and giving orders for dinner. The 


first streak of light, the earliest purpling of 


the cast, which the lark springs up to greet, 
and the deeper and deeper coloring into 
orange and red, till at length the ‘ glorious 
sun is seen, regent of the day’—this they 
never enjoy, for they never sce it. 


Celluloid and its Uses.—The basis of this 
isubstance is the cellular tissue Which forms, 
‘the foundation of all plants, and which we 
have in a nearly pure state in cotton and 
paper. Celluloid is made by dissolving tis- 
sue paper in nitric acid, to which a portion 
of sulphuric acid is added. This effects a 
ichemical change in its composition, impart- 
\ing to it a portion of nitrogen, and convert- 
ling it into gun-cotton. The gun-cotton is 
ground with camphor, heated to the point at 
‘which camphor melts, and worked between 
hot rolls. The resulting compound, cellu- 
loid, is a tough, elastic substance, capable of. 
receiving  bigh polish; and is applied to 
'yarious uses, the number of which is increas- 
ing. Among the articles made from it are 
enumerated collars and cuffs, brushes, combs, 
imitation ivory, umbrella bandles, harness 
trimmings, type and stereotype plates, ban- 
dles for cutlery, &c. | 

Refracting Telescopes.—Alvan Clark & Sons, 
the famous opticians of Boston, are in receipt 
lof a letter from Dr. Otto Struve, of the Pul- 
|kowa Observatory, highly complimenting 
the performance of their thirty-inch refract- 
\ing telescope recently erected there, and in- 
forming them that the Russian emperor has 
‘decided to bestow on them the golden hono- 
rary medal of the empire in recognition of 
\their services. A curious incident is related 
lof the Pulkowa authorities in regard to the 
igiving of the contract to the Clarks, some 
\years ago. One of the astronomers at that 
observatory had discovered, as he thought, a 
new star, just visible through the fifteen-inch 
refractor, by a European maker, then in use 
there, but on reporting this find to the Wash- 
ington Observatory, the twenty-six inch re- 
fractor of that institution, then the largest in 
the world, showed no trace of it. This led 
the astronomers of Pulkowa to believe that 





the Washington instrument, which was of 
Clark’s manufacture, was defective, and they 
were on the point of giving the contract to a 
British firm, when it was discovered that the 
supposed star was a myth, originating in the 
object-glass of their own telescope. This in- 
duced them to reconsider their determina- 





can. 

Spiders as Tree-Protectors.—Dr. C. Keller, 
of Zurich, claims that spiders perform an im- 
portant part in the preservation of forests, by 
defending the trees against the depredations 
of aphides and insects. He has examined a 
great many spiders, both in their viscera and 
by feeding them in captivity, and bas found 
them to be voracious destroyers of these 
pests; and he believes that the spiders ina 
particular forest do more effective work of 
this kind than all the insect-eating birds that 
inhabit it. He has verified his views by ob- 
servations on coniferous trees, a few broad- 
leaved trees, and apple-trees. An important 
feature of the spiders’ operations is that they 
prefer dark spots, and therefore work most 
in the places which vermin most infest, but 
which are likely to be passed by other de. 
stroying agents. 

Field-Mice Fishing.—Several years ago, 
Andrew Clark, of Jersey City, owned § 
salmon river, in the Provinces. Wishing to 
ascertain the natural food of the sea-trout, 
he directed his guide to save the stomachs of 
twenty or thirty. Examination of a dozen 
or so of these showed that in each was a field 
mouse. It occurred to him that the mouse 
had been caught while diving for spawn. 
This opinion he expressed to a friend com 
nected with the New Jersey State fisheries, 
who said that his eggs were so depleted by 
the common mice, that would dive into the 
water to obtain them, that he was obliged to 
protect the eggs by wire screens.—Scientific 
American. 

Chub Beds or Nests.—C. F. Holder, in the 
Scientific American, describes the nests of 
stone which are numerous inthe St. Law- 
rence river, and are termed chub-beds by the 
fishermen. They are composed of stones, 
piled up in a somewhat regular conical shape, 
and are designed for the protection of the 
spawn, which, when deposited, is washed 
into the crevices and interstices, and is there 
safe from the attacks of the fish and animals 
that feed upon it. The largest nest he saw 
was ten feet across at the base, and nearly 
four feet high. The stones within reach ap- 
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ared nearly uniform in size, and would 
weigh about four ounces each. They are pro- 
bably the joint labor of many individual fish, 
gs there are thousands of stones in each 
peap. The chub which builds them attains 
the length of twenty inches, and weighs from 
two to three pounds. 

Novel Material for a Bird’s Nest.—A_ girl 
residing in the country, about fifteen miles 
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of evils associated with the existing system, their 
urgent advice to Churchmen is unitedly to “ vote 
for Disestablishment candidates,”’ A disestablished 
Church would “ no longer be content with the pre- 
sent episcopal ideal of an aristocratic potentate, 
with a palace, a princely income, and a London 
season,” nor allow the continuance of present dis- 
proportion of work and pay in the administration 
of ecclesiastical revenues. 


— Progress in India.—A native lady, a widow, has 
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There are many who, under the visitations 
of Divine Grace, have yielded their hearts up 
to the government and guidance of the Spirit 
of God; and have known its workings in 


from Philadelphia, sent to town for three/established herself as a bookseller and stationer at|them, giving them power to bear the cross— 


yards of lace to trim her cape. When the 
ornament arrived she thought it too yellow, 
and placed it in the air to bleach ; but it soon 
disappeared. It was supposed that some of 
the hogs, in rooting about, had carried it 
away, but the search made was effectual only 
in convincing her that the lace was irrecov- 
erably lost. The following year her brother 
came in the house one day, bringing a bird's 
nest, which he said was a curiosity, from the 
quantity of thread about it. On a closer ex- 


amination the threads were found to be woven! 


together in lace-work, and by carefully tak-, 
ing the nest to pieces, the three yards of lace 
which had so mysteriously vanished were re- 
covered, without a rent in any part, and were 
at last placed in their original destination as 
a fringe to the cape. 
doubt that the- lace was more valued by the! 
owner than any she could have bought with 
the same money. The bird was probably| 


There can be little! 


Bombay. The significance of the event may be un- 
derstood from the words of a correspondent accord- 
ing to whom “‘this is the first time that a respect- 
able Hindu widow has ventured to carry on business 
in her own name since the laws of Manu were writ- 
ten, three thousand years ago.”— The Independent. 


—Superstition.—A curious illustration of the prev- 
alence of superstition, even among civilized people, 
is furnished by an account of a visit to Rome, writ- 
ten for the Christian Advocate by Selah W. Brown, 
and describing a wooden doll which is highly vene- 
rated by many: 

“On Capitoline Hill, in Rome, is a rare old 
church, built twelve hundred years ago, called Ara 
Ceeli (Altar of Heaven). The most precious relic 
in this antique church is the famous Santissimo 


| Bambino (Most Holy Baby). This is a little wooden 


image about two feet long, representing the infant 
Saviour. It was carved (so the monks told us) from 
olive wood, by a Franciscan pilgrim who visited 
Palestine centuries ago. One day, while the pilgrim 
slept, St. Luke came from heaven and painted the 
dolla flesh color. Neither the carving nor the paint- 





the Baltimore oriole, or hanging bird. 


Items, 


—San José Monthly Meeting.—We are informed 
that the Appeal of this meeting against the action 
in its case of Honey Creek Quarterly Meeting, was 
referred by lowa Yearly Meeting (the Larger Body) 
to a committee, to report thereon next year. 


Religious Education of the Children of Friends.— 

An article on this subject in The Western Friend of 
Eighth month, dwells on the importance of having 
our children educated in schools under the care of 
our own Society, for the sake of the moral and re- 
ligious welfare of the children. The natural ten- 
dency of their minds is towards worldliness and 
meee that appeal to their sinful propensities. 
n modern society there is much that is vile and 
godless in its influence, and sin in every plausible 
guise is presented, and our young people must 
necessarily be exposed to these temptations. “These 
facts,” says the essay referred to, “ make it the im- 
perative duty of all Christian people to labor for a 
religious education of the young. Day by day the 
seed of holy thought must be implanted in their 
minds, evil inclinations must be repressed, and the 
way of truth and righteousness be shown.” 


—Drink Regulation in Russia.—In Russia a new 
excise law is to go into force at the beginning of the 
new year. All the saloons which exist merely for 
the purpose of retailing grog will be closed, to the 
number of at least 80,000. The sale of liquors will 


|great honors and doing marvellous miracles. 
| Bambino is believed to be invested with wonderful 


ing is any special credit to the artists. The Holy 


where it has been for many generations, receiving 
The 


powers in curing diseases. In fact, having more 
practice than any other physician in Rome. When 
a Roman is sick and near to death, he sends for the 
miracle-working baby. It is brought in a hand- 


,Some carriage, and carried to the bedside. Straight- 


way the patient feels the healing power of the doll 
and recovers (provided he does not die;) in either 
case the monks get the fee. The Santissimo Bam- 
bino is a valuable piece of property to the convent 
owning it. As a source of revenue Bambinopathy 
is better than allopathy, homeopathy, hydropathy, 
or any other opathy in Rome. 

| One day we entered the old church, and asked to 
see the Bambino. Anold monk led the way toa small 
side chapel dedicated to ‘his holiness,’ the Baby. 
He then unlocked a large gilded cupboard, in which 
were two richly-dressed wax figures, large as life, 
representing Mary and Joseph, and between them 
|was arich casket of wood, lined with satin, which 
served the purpose of a cradle for the sacred doll. 
Our guide removed a number of richly ornamented 
lace and satin coverings, and there, like a little In- 
dian papoose, lay the blessed Baby. On its head 
|was a golden coronet, set with rubies, diamonds, 
and emeralds, and on its feet were shoes of gold. Its 
garments of scarlet and white satin, embroidered 
with gold and silver lace, glittered with as many 
jewels as the robes of a queen. The precious stones 
are the gifts of those who have been healed by the 


Baby was then brought from Jerusalem to Rome, | 


be permitted only in hotels and restaurants, and wonderful doll doctor. The monk, uttering deep 
licenses to these will be limited in number accord-| sighs, as if it was too holy a thing to handle, slowly 
ing to the judgment of the excise officers, and a fee and solemnly lifted the little heavenly Tom Thumb, 
of $825 exacted for each. The Russian Finance and held it up directly before us. Never in all our 
Minister in announcing the new law says that lives did we feel quite so foolish. We hardly knew 
“while experience has proved that the vice ofjhow to act. Around us were priests and pilgrims 
drunkenness cannot be extirpated by legislative| kneeling in adoration before the doll, and conse- 
measures, it is certain that wise legislation can at/ crating their rosaries by touching them to the image. 
least do much to lessen the evil and contribute to| The old monk kissed the feet of the celestial effigy, 
the moral development of the people.” then tenderly and reverently laid it back in its 


”» 
—Church Disestablishment in England.—One of cradle. 
the singular elements of the disestablishment agita- 


—_ +2 


tion going on in England is the appearance of the 
manifesto of the “ Churchmen’s Disestablishment 
League.” The Churchmen of the League declare 
that, having “no hope of reform of the Church by 
the Church, for it is in the hands of those who would 
be dispossessed by the reform,” and, being urgently 
desirous of securing for it “freedom from Parlia- 
mentary interference,” and from the “hideous train” 


Daniel Stanton bears the following testi- 
mony to that worthy minister, Thomas Chalk- 
ley: “I do not know that I was ever ac- 
quainted with a man more inward, whose 
heart seemed to be more placed upon beaven- 
ly treasure, both in meetings and out of them 
‘than this dear disciple of Christ.” 


? 


that is to deny “ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, and to live soberly, righteously and 
godly in this present world.” These have 
partaken in measure of that comfort and peace 
of mind which the Lord bestows on them 
tbat fear and serve Him. But they also have 
jbad abundant cause to know that their “ trea- 
sures are in earthen vessels ;” and that if they 
relax in their vigilance and sincerity of pur- 
pose, the peculiar sin which doth so easily 
beset them—some gratification of the appe- 
tite, which is beyond the limitations of Truth, 
some mental emotion or intellectual tendency 
so far indulged as to come as a cloud between 
the soul and its Creator—comes in to lead 
them astray. How true is the language of 
Isaac Penington, in one of his valuable Let- 
ters—“It is easy losing the Lord’s glorious 
presence, unless the defence about it, by bis 
Almighty arm be kept up. There is a time 
for the Lord’s taking down the fence from 
his own vineyard, because of transgression, 
and then the wild boar may easily break in. 
Ah! who tastes not of this in some measure ?” 

It was the command of our blessed Saviour 
himself, “ Watch and pray that ye enter not 
into temptation.” There must be a daily 
waiting on the Lord, and a seeking for his 
power to enable us to resist temptation ; and 
to keep us from falling. Even the great 
Apostle Paul was sensible of “a thorn in the 
flesh,” “a messenger of Satan” to buffet bim ; 
and though he thrice besought the Lord that 
it might be removed, the answer was “ My 
grace is sufficient for thee.” No doubt it 
tended to keep him humble, and make him 
sensibly to feel bis dependence on the Lord’s 
preserving power and sustaining grace. 

May the consciousness of their own frailty 
and weakness, lead all those who are desiring 
to walk in acceptance with God, to look unto 
Him for heip, who alone can preserve them 
from falling, and finally present them fault- 
less before the presence of his glory with ex- 
ceeding joy. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The total value of our imports of 
breadstuffs during the ten months which ended on 10th 
}mo. 31st was $112,569,595, against $122,469,039 during 
the corresponding period of last year. 

Our total exports of domestic cotton during the three 
months which ended 10th mo. 3lst last, amounted in 


corresponding period of 1884. 

The National Rabbinical Convention of “the Re- 
formed Hebrew Church,” called to consider the pro- 
priety of abolishing many of the traditional features of 
the Hebrew religion, was opened in Allegheny City, 
Penna., on the 16th inst. Thirty-five delegates from 
different parts of the country presented credentials, 
|Minister Kohler, of New York, through whose efforts 
the convention was brought about, made an address ad- 
vocating the passage of resolutions tending towards the 
reform of Judaism in America. Kohler said the move- 
ment contemplated the doing away with some of the 
traditional features of Judaism, such as the belief of or- 
thodox Hebrews that they are all to go back to Pales- 
tine. It is intended to eliminate all the teachings that 
give Judaism a National or Oriental character ; re- 
commended that a universal service be adopted for 
'marriage and funeral ceremonies, and strongly repre- 
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hended the practice now in vogue of each —— 
having its own forms and ceremonies. He denounced 
the rite of circumcision as a relic of barbarism, which 
had come down from savage Africa, and thought more 
cheerful forms of worship should be devised. 

The last spike in the California Southern Railroad 
was driven on the 9th inst., at Cajon Pass. This gives | 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad through connection | 
to the Pacific coast, with San Diego as terminus, 

In San Francisco, on the 16th inst., Chin Ah Jew, 
convicted of impersonating another Chinaman on a} 
certificate, issued under the Chinese Restriction act, 
was sentenced by Judge Hoffman, of the U. 8. District | 
Court, to payment of a fine of $5000 and imprisonment | 
for five years. A stay of execution was granted until 
Second-day next. 

‘The twenty-nine men from Tacoma, Wyoming Ter-| 
ritory, indicted by the Grand Jury at Vancouver, have 
been released on $5000 bail each. 

At a large meeting of citizens of Olympia, Wyoming | 
Territory, last week, several speeches favoring law and | 
order were enthusiastically received. The plan for the 
anti-Chinese Congress called to meet in Olympia on the 
24th inst. was condemned. Notice was given to out-| 
siders from Seattle and Tacoma that the citizens of| 
Olympia were able to attend to their own affairs, and | 
“ looked with suspicion and alarm upon all attempts 
to influence our fellow-citizens by any means whatso- | 
ever.” 

Experiments made by oystermen, at Shoalwater, W. | 
T., reveal that the native oysters, which hitherto have 
been comparatively small, can be grown to quite a size 
if planted not too closely and care be taken of the beds. 

The output of coal from Washington Territory mines | 
during the year ended 6th mo. 30th, 1885, was 380,250 | 
tons. 

It is believed in Texas army circles that many whites | 
are committing outrages on ranches under the guise of 
Indians. 

A great fire in Galveston, Texas, on the morning of | 
the 13th inst., burned over 40 blocks, comprising 400 
buildings, covering an area of 100 acres. Nearly all 
the burned buildings were dwellings, only a few being 
stores, and one a public school. Many of the dwellings | 
were the residences of the wealthier citizens, though all | 
were wooden structures. About 1000 families are 
homeless. The loss is estimated at $2,000,000. The| 
insurances reported on the burned property aggregates 
$890,730. 

A Union Hill (N. J.) man, who paid taxes on $50,- 
000 five years ago, was committed to the county jail 
last week as an habitual drunkard. 

A Zurich (Switzerland) firm of silk manufacturers 
has leased or purchased a site for a factory in New 
York. It was stated some time ago that this firm, an 
extensive one, would found an establishment in this} 
country “provided the duty for silks remained at 50 
per cent., ad valorem, or at least did not go below 30! 
per cent. ;” but one of the firm writes now to an ex-| 
change that the firm will set up in this country “ what- 
ever the duties are or will be.” 

The deaths in this city last week numbered 315, | 
which was 19 less than during the previous week, and 
79 less than during the corresponding period last year. | 
Of the whole number, 149 were males, and 166 females: | 
42 died of consumption; 24 of heart diseases; 21 of | 
croup; 17 of diphtheria; 15 typhoid fever; 11 of con- 
vulsions ; 11 of pneumonia; 11 of marasmus and 8 of 
old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8S. 4}’s, registered, 1124; coupon, 
1133; 4's, 123%; 3’s, 103; currency 6’s, 128} a 187. 

Cotton moved slowly at 9§ cts. for middling uplands. 

Feed was in limited request at former prices. Sales 
of winter bran, spot, at $14.50 a $15 per ton. 

Petroleum was dull, at 8} cts. for 70 Abel test, in 
barrels, and 9} cts. for 110 test in cases. 

Flour and Meal.—Flour was not much in request, 
and prices favored buyers. Sales of 125 barrels Ohio, 
clear, at $4.50; 125 barrels do. straight, at $5; 375 
barrels winter patent, at $5.25 a $5.50; 125 barrels Min- 
nesota, clear, at $4.50; and 500 barrels do., patent, at 
$5.25 a $5.50. Rye-flour was quoted at $3.65 per barrel 
for choice. Buckwheat flour was sluggish. Choice new 
process quoted at $2.15 per 100 Ibs. 

Grain.— Wheat options were active and firm, and 1} 
a ljc. higher, closing with No. 2 red as follows: 91 cts. 
bid and 92 cts. asked for 11th mo.; 91} cts. bid and} 
93} cts. asked for 12th mo.; 96 cts. bid and 96} cts. | 
asked for Ist mo. ; 98 cts. bid and 98} cts. asked for 2d | 
mo. Car lots in export elevator were quoted as follows: 
No. 3 red, 85 cts.; No. 2 red, fresh, 92 cts.; No. 2 Dela- | 
ware red, 96 cts.; No. 1 Penna. red, $1. Rye was| 
nominal at 68 cts. per bushel for No. 2 Pennsylvania. ! 
Corn options were strong, and advanced 4c., but demand ' 





|Oats options were quiet, but a fraction beiter. 
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was light. No. 2 mixed closed nominally as follows: 
524 cts. bid and 53} cts. asked for 11th mo.; 49 cts. 
bid and 50 cts. asked for 12th mo.; 464 cts. bid and 
474 cts. asked for Ist mo.; 46} cts. bid and 47} cts. 
asked for 2nd mo. Spot lots were dull and weaker. 
No. 2 
white closed as follows: 11th mo., 353 ets. bid and 36 
cts. asked ; 12th mo., 36 cts. bid and 36} cts. asked; 1st 
mo., 36 cts. bid, and 37 cts. asked; 2nd mo., 37 cts. bid 
and 38 cts. asked. Spot lots were in limited request at 
full prices. 

Beef cattle were higher at 2 a 5} cts. 

Sheep were in fair request, at 2a 4} cts. 
were in good demand at 3 a 6 cts. 

Hogs were in fair request at 5 a 5} ets. 

The arrivals were: Beeves, 2900; sheep, 13,000; 
hogs, 6700. 

ForriGN.—Dr. William Benjamin Carpenter, the dis- 
tinguished physiologist, deceased on the 10th inst. He 


Lambs! 





\died from the effects of terrible burns caused by the up- 


setting of a lamp while he was taking a vapor-bath for) 
rheumatism. 

William E. Gladstone delivered a speech in Edin- 
burgh on the 11th of the present month. He said it 
was impossible for Parliament to deal with the Irish’ 
question satisfactorily, except by the action of a party 
powerful enough to act independently of the Irish vote. 
According to Tory as well as Liberal reports, such a 


|party in the coming Parliament can only be the Lib- 


eral party. This consideration was more than ordinar- 
ily important; indeed, it was of the highest imperial 
importance. In regard to disestablishment, he said: 


|“ I think it obvious that so vast a question cannot be- 


come practical until it shall have grown familiar to the 
public mind by thorough discussion, with the further 
condition that the proposal, when thoroughly discussed, 
shall be approved. Neither, I think, can such a change 
arise in a country such as ours, except with the large. 
observance of the principles of equity and liberality, as 
well as with the general consent of the nation.” He 
believes, however, that the Tories are determined to 
make disestablishment a test question. 

The Scotch-Liberal newspapers, commenting on 
Gladstone’s address at Edinburgh, generally condemn 
the speech. 

Charles Parnell, on the 10th inst., in a speech at 
Liverpool, complimented Gladstone on the breadth of 
his views on the Irish question, and called upon him to 
formulate a scheme for self-government in Ireland be- 
fore the election, so that the Peers would have no chance: 
to reject it if the Liberals should return to power. 

Advices from Calcutta state that King Theebaw has 
ordered that all Englishmen in Burmah be extermin- 
ated. 

On the 13th inst., Lord Dufferin, Viceroy of India, 
ordered General Prendergast, commander of the Bur- 
mwah expeditionary force, to invade Burmah forthwith, | 
and proceed with all haste to capture Mandalay. The; 
British forces will now cross the frontier immediately. 

On the 15th inst., armed steam launches from the 
British steamers Kathleen and Irrawaddy captured 
King Theebaw’s war vessel. The capture was effected 
under the guns of the clutterbuck fort after a sharp-| 
fight. One British officer was wounded. The fire! 
from the British steamer Kathleen caused 200 of the! 
crew of the Burmese vessel to jump overboard. The! 
British then boarded the vessel and proceeded up the’ 
Irrawaddy with her. | 

The great Andalusian earthquake last winter injured | 
over 17,000 buildings, 4,400 of them irretrievably, in| 
Malaga and Granada. According to the official Spanish; 
Commission that investigated the subject, 745 persons 
|were killed and 1485 were wounded. 

It is officially announced that a force of Bulgarians! 

on the 12th inst., attacked a body of Servians near 
Viasina. The Servians returned the fire. Ten Bulga- 
rians, killed or wounded, were left on Servian territory.| 
Several of the Servians were wounded. In consequence 
of the attack of the Bulgarians, the Cabinet on the 13th 
|inst,, decided to declare war. 
Prince Alexander has sent a circular to the Powers, 
|in which he complains that the Servian agent in Bul- 
|garia withheld for eight hours the notification of Ser- 
via’s declaration of war. Prince Alexander indignant- 
ly denies that Bulgarians violated the Servian frontier, 
and declares that the Servians are solely blamable for 
the recent events on the boundary. 

The Servians have marched into Bulgaria in the di- 
rection of Sofia, and on the 15th inst., after desperate 
fighting, the Servian troops occupied positions at Rapt- 
cha. The losses on both sides were heavy. This vic- 
tory enabled them to turn the very difficult and rocky 
gorge of Dragoman Pass. 

The London Times severely censures the conduct of 















Servia in declaring war against Bulgaria, and says: “It 
is evident that Servia acted on the promptings of Auss 
tria, and, although it is not to our interest to prevent 
a conflict between Russia and Austria, we cannot help 
feeling that Austria’s course of action is neither digni- 
fied nor straightforward, and that she will refuse to ac 
company Germany in the path of deference to Russia, 
This portends serious changes in the system of the 
European States. The fact that Russia is unprepared 
for war is a dominant feature of the existing situation, 

The latest list of the Algoma’s passengers and crew 
shows that 45 lives were lost and 14 saved. The list, 
however, is incomplete. A number of passengers are 
believed to have got on a vessel at Sault Ste Marie, 

The number of deaths from small-pox since the out. 
break of the epidemic in Montreal to the 11th of this 
month, has been 2,641, of which 2,404 were Freneb- 
Canadian Catholics, 140 were Catholics of other nation. 
alities, and 97 were Protestants. Sixteen hundred of 
the victims were under five years of age. 

There were 235 deaths from the disease in Montreal 
and adjacent municipalities during the week which 
ended on the 13th, against 304 during the week preced. 
ing. 















































































CorreEcTION. —In the obituary notice of James 
Evans, in the last number of “ The Friend,” the names 
of his parents should have been printed, Aaron and 
Jael Evans. 





CARD CALENDAR. 


The Tract Association of Friends have just issued 
their Card Calendar for 1886, with monthly slips at- 
tached. Price, 5 cents. Mailed for 10 cents. Friends’ 
Book Store, 304 Arch street. 









A competent woman desires a situation as House 
keeper, or to be companion and nurse for an invalid 
or aged person. Address ‘‘ Housekeeper,” this Office. 












WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Until further notice the stage will connect with the 
9.03 train from Broad St. Station to convey passengers 
to the school—all telegrams sent to West Chester, per 
Western Union Telegraph Company, will be trans- 
mitted to the school by telephone. 









FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 

Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at his residence, near Darlington, Hartford 
Co., Md., Eighth mo. 12th, 1885, GrpEon G. Smita, in 
the 78th year of his age. He was firmly attached to 
the principles and testimonies of the Society of Friends, 
His life gave evidence that he lived for his Master's 
service, and that his affections were set on things above. 
During his illness he frequently remarked that he felt 
a sweet covering of Divine love. 

, in West Chester, Pa., on the 13th of Ninth mo, 
1885, ANN B., wife of Benjamin Hayes, in her 86th 
year, a member of West Chester Particular and Bir 
mingham Monthly Meeting. 

, on the 2nd of Tenth mo. 1885, in the 78th year 
of his age, Jesse Hrart, an elder and member of 
Chesterfield Monthly and Particular Meeting, Morgan 
Co., Ohio. He bore an illness of several weeks dura- 
tion, with Christian patience and resignation, express 
ing a willingness to be removed if consistent with his 
Heavenly Fathers will. His bereaved family and 
friends have the comforting hope that, throngh the 
mercy of God in Christ Jesus, he has been admitted to 
the mansions of rest and peace ia the world to come. 
Having been a diligent attender of meetings for wor- 
ship and discipline, and faithful in the support of the 
doctrines and testimonies of our religious Society 
through a long and useful life, his removal will be 
much felt, not only by his family and friends but also 
by the Church. He was one of whom we believe it 
might be truly said, as of Nathanael of old, “ Behold 
an Israelite indeed, in whom there is no guile.” 

, at her residence, Haddonfield, N. J., Eleventh 
mo. 10th, 1885, Repecca W. Kay, widow of Joseph 
Kay, in the 78th year of her age, a member of Haddon- 
field Particular, and Monthly Meeting of Friends. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
_No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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